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1  i  i 

INTRODUCTION 


ON  January  24  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  formally  invited  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Russia  and  other  non-members 
of  the  League,  to  participate  in  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  Disarmament  Conference.  This  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  international  gathering  since  the 
Peace  Conference,  has  been  called  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1932.  More  than  fifty  nations  are 
expected  to  take  part,  and  will  have  before 
them,  as  a  working  text,  the  Draft  Treaty 
submitted  by  the  Preparatory  Commission. 

The  Draft  Treaty,  which  is  analyzed  in  this 
report,  provides  a  skeleton  agreement  for 
the  limitation  and  reduction  of  land,  naval 
and  air  forces.  It  does  not  contain  the 
figures  at  which  armaments  are  to  be  limited, 
nor  does  it  have  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  thirty-two  governments  which  were  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  Preparatory  Commission. 
Soviet  Russia  took  exception  to  the  Draft 
Treaty  as  a  whole  and  reserved  the  right  to 
propose  its  own  plan  at  the  final  Conference. 
Germany  submitted  twenty  objections  or 
reservations;  and  more  than  fifty  reserva¬ 
tions  in  all  were  made  by  different  countries. 

During  the  next  twelve  months  strenuous 
efforts  will  be  made  to  remove  the  technical 
and  political  differences  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  final  agreement.  Compromise  on 
vital  issues  will  be  difficult  at  a  final  Confer¬ 


catastrophe,  the  effects  of  which  could  not 
be  predicted. 

THE  MILITARY  OBLIGATIONS 
IN  THE  PEACE  TREATIES 

Before  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission,  brief  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  military  obligations  laid  down 
in  the  Treaties  of  Peace  of  1919.  Under 
these  treaties  the  armed  forces  of  four  coun¬ 
tries — Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bul¬ 
garia — are  strictly  limited  at  levels  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 
The  German  army  is  reduced  to  100,000  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  compulsory  military  service 
is  abolished,  police  forces  are  limited,  arma¬ 
ment  factories  are  restricted  and  controlled, 
and  the  guns,  tanks  and  other  equipment 
for  war  are  fixed  at  a  level  intended  to  make 
military  aggression  impossible.  The  Ger¬ 
man  navy  is  restricted  to  half  a  dozen  battle¬ 
ships  and  light  cruisers,  twelve  destroyers 
and  twelve  torpedo  boats.  No  military  or 
naval  air  forces  of  any  kind  are  allowed.^ 

The  military  provisions  of  the  treaties  be¬ 
tween  the  Allies  and  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.*  The  Austrian  army  is  limited 
to  30,000  officers  and  men,  the  Hungarian  to 
35,000,  and  the  Bulgarian  to  20,000. 

These  four  countries,  headed  by  Germany, 
contend  that  the  other  parties  to  the  Treaties 


ence.  It  is  recognized,  therefore,  that  unless 
these  difficulties  can  be  removed  by  direct 
negotiations  before  the  Conference  meets,  its 
ultimate  success  will  be  jeopardized.  It  is 
recognized  likewise  that  the  failure  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference  would  be  a  major 


1.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
and  Germany,  Part  6,  Articles  159-213.  For  a  fuller  summary 
of  the  military  provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  cf.  David 
Woodward,  “Limitation  of  Land  Armaments,”  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  Information  Service,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  April  2,  1930. 

2.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
and  Austria,  Part  5,  Articles  118-169.  Treaty  of  Peace,  etc. 
with  Hungary,  Part  6,  Articles  165-207.  Treaty  of  Peace,  etc. 
with  Bulgaria.  Part  6.  Articies  102-143.  The  Treaty  of  SOvres 
with  Turkey  never  came  into  effect.  Following  its  military 
victory,  Turkey  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  1923,  which 
imposed  no  military  restrictions. 
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of  Peace  and  the  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  are  under  a  legal  and  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  reduce  their  own  armaments.  The 
obligation  to  disarm  is  contained  in  the  Pre¬ 
amble  to  Part  5  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  and 
in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.* 

The  Preamble  to  Part  5  of  each  of  the 
Peace  Treaties  reads  as  follows:* 

“In  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of 
the  general  limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all 
nations,  .  .  .  undertakes  strictly  to  observe  the 
military,  naval  and  air  clause  which  follows.” 

Article  8  of  the  Covenant  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provisions,  among  others: 

“The  Members  of  the  League  recognize  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the  reduction 
of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  con¬ 
sistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement 
by  common  action  of  international  obligations. 

“The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  and  circumstances  of  each 
State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction 
for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  several 
Governments.” 

France  and  its  allies  have  contested  the 
claim  that  these  provisions  impose  a  legal 
obligation  on  them  to  reduce  their  arma¬ 
ments  to  the  levels  fixed  for  Germany.  All 
members  of  the  League  have  acknowledged, 
however,  the  moral  obligation  to  limit  and 
reduce  armaments  to  the  “lowest  point  con¬ 
sistent  with  national  safety.” 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
PREPARATORY  COMMISSION 

The  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  was  established  by  the 
League  Council  in  December  1925.  Its  crea¬ 
tion  marked  a  departure  from  the  political 
approach  to  the  question  of  disarmament,  in 
favor  of  a  direct  or  technical  attack.* 

4.  Article  8. 

6.  Although  the  United  States  Is  not  a  signatory  to  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  the  military,  naval  and  air  clauses,  as  well 
as  the  Preamble,  are  Incorporated  with  slight  modiflcations  In 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

8.  For  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  other  efforts  to  find  “secur¬ 
ity”  as  a  basis  for  disarmament,  cf.  Yearbook  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928,  1929,  Boston,  World  Peace 
Foundation. 

The  states  originally  represented  on  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  were:  France,  Belgium,  Brazil,  the  British  Empire, 
Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia  and  Uruguay, 
all  members  of  the  Council ;  Bulgaria,  Finland,  the  Netherlands, 
Poland,  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia,  members  of  the  League.  The 
United  States  and  Germany,  non-members  of  the  League,  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  participate.  Soviet  Russia  did  not 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  League  until  the  Third  Session  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission  In  1927.  Turkey  was  not  invited 
until  1929.  League  of  Nations,  Documents  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  Series  I,  C.9.M. 6.1926. IX. 


In  effect,  the  Commission  was  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  disarmament  conference.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  official  representatives  of  all  the 
great  powers  and  most  of  the  states  which 
had  either  an  interest  in  disarmament  (like 
Germany  and  the  smaller  European  neu¬ 
trals)  or  an  interest  in  the  comparative 
levels  of  armament.  For  the  most  part  the 
delegates  to  the  Preparatory  Commission 
were  the  same  men  who  had  served  on  the 
earlier  disarmament  commissions  of  the 
League — men  like  Lord  Cecil  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  M.  Paul-Boncour  of  France  and  M.  Co- 
bian  of  Spain.  Hugh  L.  Gibson,  at  the  time 
Minister  to  Switzerland,  represented  the 
United  States. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  was  not 
authorized  to  fix  the  figures  at  which  arma¬ 
ments  were  to  be  limited  or  to  which  they 
were  to  be  reduced.  It  was  instructed  to 
determine  what  should  be  limited  and  how 
limitation  could  be  accomplished.  In  other 
words,  it  was  to  deal  only  with  methods  of 
disarmament.  The  Commission  itself  decided 
to  prepare  a  draft  treaty  text  in  which  the 
tables  for  limitation  or  reduction  of  military, 
naval  and  air  establishments  were  to  be  left 
blank. 

This  task  of  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
which  at  the  outset  was  expected  to  take 
about  a  year,  actually  required  almost  five 
years.  Various  explanations  for  the  delays 
and  setbacks  have  been  put  forward:  the 
enormous  technical  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  disarmament  problem;  the  necessity  for 
prolonged  study  of  each  new  proposal  by  the 
governments;  the  lack  of  authority  of  the 
delegates,  who  were  frequently  required  to 
consult  their  governments,  and  the  absence 
of  an  international  organization  for  security 
which  would  permit  concessions. 

A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE 
SIX  COMMISSION  SESSIONS 

The  earlier  meetings  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  cannot  be  reviewed  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order.*  The  origin  of  the  various 
provisions  which  found  their  way  into  the 

8.  Cf.  “Disarmament  and  the  Five  Naval  Powers,”  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  Information  Service,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  March 
30,  1927;  “The  Disarmament  Deadlock,”  Vol.  IV,  No.  19,  No¬ 
vember  23,  1928 :  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  “Anglo-American  Naval 
Understanding."  Vol.  V,  No.  10.  July  24,  1929 ;  David  Woodward. 
“Limitation  of  Land  Armaments,"  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  April  2,  1930; 
William  T.  Stone,  “The  London  Naval  Conference.”  Vol.  VI, 
No.  6.  May  28,  1930  and  David  Woodward,  “Limitation  of  Air 
Armaments.”  Vol.  VI,  No.  17,  October  29,  1930. 
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final  Draft  Convention  and  the  more  im¬ 
portant  discussions  of  these  meetings  are 
taken  up  under  the  six  main  parts  of  the 
Treaty.  A  brief  resume  of  the  six  sessions 
of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Geneva  and 
London  naval  conferences  may  prove  help¬ 
ful,  however,  in  following  the  final  report 
and  the  Draft  Convention. 

First  Session  (May  18-26,  1926) ;  Study  of 
questionnaire  submitted  by  League  Council.  Cre¬ 
ation  of  sub-Commission  A  composed  of  military, 
navy  and  air  experts,  and  sub-Commission  B 
composed  of  non-military  representatives  to  deal 
with  political  or  economic  questions. 

Second  Session  (September  22-27,  1926) :  Re¬ 
view  of  the  work  of  sub-Commissions  A  and  B. 
Assembly  of  the  Leagrue,  meeting  simultaneously, 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  work  of  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  “be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  permit  the  Council 
to  convene  the  general  Conference  within  the  next 
year.” 

Third  Session  (March  21- April  26,  1927) ;  Re¬ 
view  of  reports  submitted  by  sub-Commissions 
A  and  B.  First  reading  of  Draft  Treaty  based 
on  original  texts  submitted  by  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Deadlock  reached  on  limitation  of  naval 
arms. 

Geneva  Naval  Conference  (June  20-August  4, 
1927) ;  Called  by  President  Coolidge  to  attempt 
solution  of  naval  deadlock.  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  attended  Conference  but  failed 
to  reach  agreement. 

Fourth  Session  (November  30-December  3, 
1927) :  Soviet  delegation,  represented  for  first 
time,  submitted  proposals  for  immediate  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament.  Action  deferred  until  next 
session.  On  proposal  of  France,  Committee  on 
Arbitration  and  Security  established. 

Fifth  Session  (March  15-24,  1928) :  Soviet 
proposals  for  immediate  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  rejected.  Decision  to  proceed  on  original 
basis. 

Sixth  Session,  First  Part  (April  15-May  6, 
1929) :  Second  reading  of  Draft  Treaty  begun. 
Limitation  of  trained  reserves  excluded.  Direct 
limitation  of  war  material  abandoned  in  favor  of 
publicity.  Soviet  proposal  for  proportionate  re¬ 
duction  of  armaments  rejected.  United  States 
proposal  for  solution  of  naval  deadlock  referred 
to  leading  naval  powers.  Meeting  adjourned  to 
permit  direct  negotiations  between  naval  powers. 

London  Naval  Conference  (January  21-April 
4,  1930) :  Naval  limitation  agreement  signed  by 
United  States,  British  Empire  and  Japan.  Minor 
provisions  signed  by  France  and  Italy.  -  Com¬ 
promise  on  methods  of  naval  disarmament  for¬ 
warded  to  Preparatory  Commission  by  chairman 
of  London  Conference. 


Sixth  Session,  Second  Part  (November  3-De- 
cember  9,  1930) :  Completion  of  second  and  third 
readings  of  the  Draft  Treaty  and  adjournment 
of  the  Commission,  sine  die. 

THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  DRAFT 
TREATY  FOR  DISARMAMENT 

When  the  Preparatory  Commission  re-as¬ 
sembled  on  November  3,  1930  for  the  second 
part  of  the  Sixth  Session,  it  determined  to 
finish  its  task  and  submit  the  Draft  Treaty 
before  it  adjourned.  Eighteen  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  part  of  the  Sixth  Ses¬ 
sion,  which  suspended  its  work  in  May  1929 
in  order  that  the  naval  powers  might  seek  a 
direct  solution  of  the  controversy  which  had 
deadlocked  the  Commission.  The  London 
Conference  had  adjusted  the  old  controversy 
between  the  methods  of  limitation  by  cate¬ 
gories  and  limitation  by  global  (total)  ton¬ 
nage.  Nevertheless,  France  and  Italy  had 
not  been  able  to  sign  the  limitation  provi¬ 
sions,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Conference  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  two  countries  had  reached 
a  point  where  compromise  was  difficult.* 

When  the  League  Assembly  met  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  number  of  political  questions  were 
causing  anxiety.  The  Franco-Italian  naval 
dispute  remained  unsolved  and  no  immediate 
solution  was  in  sight.  Bellicose  speeches  by 
Mussolini  were  accompanied  by  sharp  re¬ 
plies  in  the  French  press.  The  project  for 
European  union  revived  discussion  of  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  treaties  of  peace.  The  German 
elections  in  September  resulted  in  gains  by 
the  extreme  nationalists.  The  economic  de¬ 
pression,  which  gripped  the  entire  capitalist 
world,  increased  the  prevailing  pessimism. 
The  Assembly,  in  reviewing  the  work  for 
disarmament,  urged  all  possible  haste,  but 
declined  to  specify  that  the  final  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  be  held  in  1931. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  resumed  its  labors.  At  the  outset 
it  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  second  and 
third  readings  of  the  Draft  Convention 
which  had  been  before  it  for  three  years. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Cecil,  the  British 
delegate,  the  Commission  agreed  that  texts 
adopted  at  the  earlier  meetings  might  be 
reconsidered  should  governments  desire  to 

9.  Cf.  W.  T.  Stone,  “The  London  Naval  Conference,”  cited. 
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re-open  questions  already  decided.  Thus  the 
way  was  opened  for  further  debate  on  the 
contentious  questions  of  trained  reserves, 
direct  limitation  of  land  war  material  and 
the  method  of  budgetary  limitation.  The 


Draft  Convention  was  completed  on  De¬ 
cember  9,  1930  and  after  approving  the  final 
report  to  the  League  Council,  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission  adjourned,  thus  bringing 
its  work  to  a  close. 


THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  DRAFT  TREATY 

part  I— effectives 

The  number  of  men  in  service  in  the  Land,  Naval  and  Air  Forces  to  be  limited. 


One  of  the  obvious  elements  of  military 
strength  is  trained  personnel.  The  number 
of  men  available  for  service  in  time  of  war 
is  a  decisive  factor  in  the  strength  of  land 
armies.*  Limitation  of  personnel,  or  effec¬ 
tives,  therefore,  was  proposed  as  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Draft  Convention. 

The  Commission,  however,  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  apply  this  principle  or  to  agree  on 
what  should  constitute  effectives.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some 
countries  employ  a  professional  standing 
army  recruited  by  volunteer  enlistment, 
while  other  countries  depend  on  a  conscript 
army^  and  its  corollary,  trained  reserves. 

THE  ISSUE  OF 
TRAINED  RESERVES 

In  1926  and  1927  there  was  a  sharp  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  including 
trained  reserves.  Great  Britain,  supported 
by  the  United  States,  Germany,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Spain,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Bulgaria, 
took  the  position  that  trained  reserves  con¬ 
stituted  a  most  important  element  of  peace¬ 
time  strength  and  accordingly  should  be 
limited.*  France,  supported  by  Italy,  Japan, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Rumania 


1.  Personnel  Is  a  secondary  factor  In  both  naval  and  air 
forces,  where  ships  and  airplanes  are  regarded  as  the  first 
elements  of  strength. 

2.  According  to  the  Armaments  Year-Book,  1930,  thirty-six 
countries  employ  the  conscript  system,  while  ten  countries  employ 
the  volunteer  system.  Two  countries  employ  a  combination 
of  conscript  and  volunteer  system.  Under  the  conscript  system 
the  men  who  have  served  their  term  with  the  active  army 
return  to  civilian  life  but  remain  subject  to  call  for  military 
service  in  time  of  war  and  are  liable  for  short  training  periods 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  countries  which  employ  the  con¬ 
script  system  the  reserve  strength  greatly  exceeds  the  strength 
of  the  active  army. 

3.  Not  all  of  the  countries  which  originally  advocated  limita¬ 
tion  of  trained  reserves  employed  volunteer  armies.  The 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Sw’eden  and  Finland,  although  having  con¬ 
script  armies,  favored  limitation  of  trained  reserves. 


and  other  countries  with  the  conscript  sys¬ 
tem,  strongly  opposed  limitation  of  trained 
reserves.  At  the  outset  members  of  this 
group  argued  that  it  was  both  impracticable 
and  unfair  to  include  trained  reserves  in 
estimating  peace-time  strength.  It  was  im¬ 
practicable,  because  trained  reserves  actually 
exist  and  could  not  be  automatically  abol¬ 
ished  by  a  mere  declaration.  It  was  unfair, 
moreover,  to  limit  the  reserves  of  conscript 
armies  while  not  limiting  sailors  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  civil  aviators,  or  trained 
militia  who  would  be  available  for  service  in 
time  of  war  in  countries  employing  the  vol¬ 
unteer  system.  Finally,  there  was  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  comparing  the  value  of  a  conscript 
and  a  volunteer  soldier.*®^ 

The  issue  of  trained  reserves  was  debated 
at  length  during  the  Third  Session  of  the 
Commission  in  1927.  A  majority  favored 
the  French  text  excluding  trained  reserves 
from  limitation.*  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  declined  to  accept  the 
majority  view  and  entered  reservations  to 
this  chapter  of  the  Convention.* 

3a.  Cf.  David  Woodward,  '‘Limitation  of  Land  Armaments,” 
cited. 

4.  The  French  text  limited  "effectives  in  service  in  armed 
forces.  .  .  who  may  for  that  reason  be  immediately  employed 
without  having  to  be  mobilized.  .  .  The  alternative  British 
text  included  trained  reserves  by  defining  effectives  as  "troops 
who  could,  within  ...  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  be  avail¬ 
able  for  dispatch  to  the  firing  line."  League  of  Nations, 
Minutes  of  the  Third  Session,  C.310.M. 109.1927. IX.,  Documents, 
P.  45. 

5.  While  the  American  delegation  favored  limitation  of  the 
reserves  of  conscript  armies  it  objected  to  the  limitation  of 
state  militia  on  the  ground  that  "the  American  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  exercises  no  supervslon  or  authority  over  police  forces 
or  other  organizations  of  that  character  administered  by  the 
states  or  their  political  and  administrative  subdivisions.” 

Under  existing  law :  “When  Congress  shall  have  authorized 
the  use  of  the  armed  land  forces  of  the  United  States  for  any 
purpose  requiring  the  use  of  troops  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
Regular  Army,  the  President  may  .  .  .  draft  into  the  period 
of  military  service  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  therein  for 
the  period  of  the  war  or  emergency,  unless  sooner  discharged, 
any  or  ail  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  of  the  National 
Guard  Reserve.”  Statement  submitted  by  the  United  States: 
cf.  Armaments  Year-Book,  1939-1930,  p.  897. 
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Two  years  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
second  readings  of  Part  I.  When  the  ques¬ 
tion  cams  up  again  during  the  first  part  of 
the  Sixth  Session  in  1929,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  abandoned  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  more  limited  French  text.  Great 
Britain  had  agreed  to  accept  the  French 
view  on  trained  reserves  in  the  Anglo- 
French  compromise  on  naval  questions  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  in  the 
summer  of  1928.  The  compromise  was  aban¬ 
doned,  but  the  British  delegation  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  did 
not  oppose  the  French  thesis.*  The  Ameri¬ 
can  delegation,  however,  was  the  first  to  in¬ 
form  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  its 
willingness  to  accept  the  majority  view — in 
this  case  the  French  view.  On  April  26, 
1929  Mr.  Gibson  said  that  the  United  States 
had  not  changed  its  opinion  but  recognized 
that  concessions  would  have  to  be  made  if  a 
draft  treaty  was  to  be  completed.  Therefore, 

“.  .  .  the  United  States  as  a  practical  matter  is 

disposed  to  defer  to  the  views  of  the  majority  .  .  . 

and  in  the  Draft  Convention  before  us  to  accept 

their  ideas  in  the  matter  of  trained  reserves.’" 

Lord  Cushendun,  who  had  replaced  Lord 
Cecil  as  first  British  delegate,  welcomed  the 
American  statement  and  adopted  a  similar 
position. 

Mr.  Gibson’s  “concession”  was  warmly 
received  by  the  French  delegation.  The  Ger¬ 
man  delegation,  on  the  other  hand,  while  ap¬ 
proving  the  spirit  of  compromise,  issued  a 
solemn  warning  that  unless  similar  conces¬ 
sions  were  forthcoming  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Disarmament  Treaty  could  not  be 
accepted  by  Germany.  Declaring  that  Ger¬ 
many  had  not  only  been  forced  to  reduce  its 
effectives  but  had  been  prohibited  from 
forming  any  trained  reserves  whatever. 
Count  Bernstorff  warned  that  Germany 
could  only  consider  a  treaty  which  “provided 
an  appreciable  reduction  in  armaments.”* 

The  decision  taken  in  1929  was  not  for¬ 
mally  reconsidered  when  the  Commission 

*.  Great  Britain,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Papers  regarding  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Armaments,  Cmd. 
3211.  H,  M.  Stationery  Office,  1928,  p.  29. 

7.  Speech  of  Mr.  Gibson  at  the  Sixth  Session,  League  of 
Ifations,  Documents,  cited,  p.  114. 

*.  Ibid.,  p.  116. 


met  again  in  November  1930.  Germany  made 
an  effort  to  have  the  Commission  limit  the 
size  of  the  annual  contingent  as  well  as  the 
period  of  service  for  conscript  armies.  Its 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  twelve 
to  six  with  many  abstentions.  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia,  Norway,  Sweden,  China  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  were  the  only  countries  to  support  the 
German  amendment.  The  United  States  ab¬ 
stained  from  voting. 

TRAINED  RESERVES  EXCLUDED 
BY  THE  DRAFT  TREATY 

The  Draft  Treaty,  therefore,  as  finally 
approved,  limits  only  the  effectives  on  active 
service  together  with  formations  organized 
on  a  military  basis.  Articles  2,  3  and  4, 
which  provide  for  the  limitation  of  effectives, 
are  followed  by  blank  tables  in  which  the 
totals  of  armed  effectives  in  land,  sea  and  air 
forces  are  to  be  filled  in  at  the  final  Confer¬ 
ence.  Additional  provisions*  apply  only  to 
effectives  recruited  by  conscription.  A 
maximum  period  of  service,  which  no  coun¬ 
try  shall  be  permitted  to  exceed,  is  stipu¬ 
lated,  but  each  country  may  insert  a  shorter 
period  at  the  Conference  if  it  chooses. 

The  German  delegation  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  objection  to  the  whole  of  Part  I : 

“The  stipulations  do  not  provide — either  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
annual  contingent  or  by  a  strict  determination 
of  the  period  of  active  service — for  a  reduction 
or  limitation  of  trained  reserves.  .  .  . 

“Moreover,  the  stipulations  do  not  provide  for 
any  method  whereby  the  effectives  of  conscript 
armies  .  .  .  could  be  reduced  to  comparable  units 
of  calculation.”^® 

As  compared  with  the  personnel  of  land 
armies,  naval  and  air  effectives  are  relatively 
unimportant.  Up  until  1930  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  opposed  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  naval  personnel.  Neither  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Naval  Treaty  nor  the  London  Naval 
Treaty  placed  any  limitation  on  the  numbers 
of  officers  and  men.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission,  however,  both 
countries  accepted  the  principle  of  limita¬ 
tion  of  naval  and  air  effectives. 


9.  Articles  6-9. 

10.  League  of  Nations,  Documents,  cited.  Report  bv  the 
Commission,  Paragraph  79,  C.690.M.289.1930.IX. 
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PART  II— LIMITATION  OF  MATERIAL 

Land  material  to  be  limited  indirectly,  by  limitation  of  expenditure;  Naval  material  to  be 
limited  directly,  by  tonnage  and  by  expenditure;  Air  material  to  be  limited  directly,  by 

number,  and  horsepower. 


LAND  ARMAMENTSii 

If  the  trained  personnel  is  one  vital  ele¬ 
ment  of  military  strength,  material  is  an¬ 
other  equally  vital  element.  Material  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  for 
waging  war.  Guns,  rifles,  mortars,  tanks, 
armored  cars  and  ammunition  are  the 
material  of  land  armaments.  Battleships, 
cruisers  and  other  vessels,  as  well  as  non¬ 
floating  equipment,  are  the  material  of  naval 
armaments.  Airplanes  and  dirigibles  are 
the  material  of  air  armaments.  Some  mili¬ 
tary  writers  contend  that  material  has  be¬ 
come  the  decisive  factor  in  modern  warfare. 
Thus,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  Lord  Cecil  quoted  General  von 
Seeckt,  the  former  German  Reichswehr  Com¬ 
mander,  to  the  effect  that  future  armies  will 
consist  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
men  very  completely  equipped  with  the  most 
effective  mechanical  means  for  waging  war.“ 
Whether  or  not  this  view  is  widely  accepted, 
material  on  hand  and  in  reserve  is  a  vital 
factor  in  armaments. 

Proposed  Methods 
of  Limitation 

In  the  original  Draft  Conventions  sub¬ 
mitted  as  a  basis  for  discussion  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  delegations  in  1927,  no  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  direct  limitation  of 
land  material.  The  British  draft  provided 
for  direct  limitation  of  naval  and  air  but 
not  land  material.  The  French  draft  pro¬ 
posed  an  indirect  method  of  limiting  land 
material  by  controlling  expenditures.  In 
another  section,  the  French  draft  provided 
for  limiting  the  total  expenditure  on  land, 
naval  and  air  forces,  including  personnel. 

Germany  strongly  protested  the  indirect 
method  as  applied  to  land  material  unless 
combined  with  direct  limitation.  Count 
Bernstorff  pointed  out  that  Germany  had 
been  forced  to  accept  direct  limitation.  The 


11.  Chapter  A. 

12.  t<easue  of  Nationa,  Provisional  Uinutea  of  the  Sixth 
Session  (Second  Part),  Fourth  Meeting,  p.  89. 


German  supply  of  guns  and  tanks  and  am¬ 
munition  had  been  strictly  limited  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  If  the  obligations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  Cov¬ 
enant  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  to  be 
carried  out,  the  other  powers  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  accept  a  similar  method  of  limita¬ 
tion.  Germany  would  not  oppose  the  budg¬ 
etary  method  if  combined  with  direct  lim¬ 
itation,  but  limitation  of  expenditure  alone, 
according  to  Germany,  would  leave  entirely 
untouched  the  large  existing  stocks  of  war 
material,  both  in  service  and  in  reserve.” 

When  the  French  text  was  proposed  on 
flrst  reading  in  1927,  the  German  delegation 
moved  an  amendment  to  provide  for  direct 
limitation  of  land  material.  Count  Bern¬ 
storff  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  table 
limiting  directly  the  number  of  rifles, 
machine  guns,  howitzers,  mortars,  tanks  and 
armored  cars  and  the  quantity  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  In  principle,  the  United  States,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Finland  supported 
the  method  of  direct  limitation.  France,  Po¬ 
land,  Rumania,  Jugoslavia  and  Japan,  among 
others,  opposed  direct  limitation.  These 
countries  produced  a  number  of  technical 
arguments  against  the  direct  method,  the 
most  imposing  of  which  was  the  claim  that 
direct  limitation  could  not  be  enforced.  M. 
Paul-Boncour,  the  French  delegate,  put  the 
case  bluntly  when  he  said  that  nations  could 
not  be  trusted  to  report  fully  their  stocks  of 
arms  and  munitions.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
international  supervision  was  essential  to 
insure  respect  for  the  treaty,  and  added 
that  direct  limitation  could  not  be  brought 
about  until  the  League  of  Nations  had 

“.  .  .  so  increased  in  power,  and  is  so  strong,  so 
powerful,  so  resolved  to  use  its  power  at  all 
times  that  there  will  be  no  single  dispute  in  any 
part  of  the  world  in  which  it  will  not  intervene, 
having  at  its  disposal  .  .  .  sufficient  armed 
strength  to  insure  respect  for  its  decisions.’”* 


13.  Count  Bernstorff  pointed  further  to  the  fact  that  sub- 
Commission  B  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  limitation  by  ez- 
I>enditure  only  would  be  inadequate  as  the  basis  of  a  convention. 
League  of  Nations,  Documents,  cited.  Minutes  of  Third  Session, 
p.  210. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  199. 
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American  Opposition 
to  Budgetary  Limitation 

The  United  States,  while  favoring  direct 
limitation,  was  emphatically  opposed  to 
supervision  of  any  kind  and  particularly  to 
supervision  by  the  League  of  Nations.“  At 
the  same  session  Mr.  Gibson  also  opposed 
the  method  of  budgetary  limitation,  both 
as  applied  to  expenditure  on  war  material 
and  to  total  budgets.  He  gave  three  reasons 
for  the  opposition  of  the  United  States :  first, 
that  due  to  the  varying  military  and  budget¬ 
ary  systems  in  the  different  countries,  ex¬ 
penditures  could  not  be  compared  or  con¬ 
verted  to  a  common  basis;  second,  that  due 
to  differences  in  rates  of  pay,  etc.,  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  this  method  would  be  unfair 
and  inequitable;  third,  that  limitation  of  ex¬ 
penditure  was  an  indirect  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  limitation  of  armaments  which  might 
be  better  obtained  directly. 

The  American  objection  that  expenditures 
in  one  country  could  not  be  compared  with 
those  in  another  country  was  recognized  by 
the  Commission  as  a  valid  criticism.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  was  agreed  that  in  applying  the 
budgetary  method,  no  comparison  between 
countries  should  be  made,  but  only  between 
expenditures  of  each  country  for  consecutive 
years.  In  other  words,  it  was  proposed  that 
each  country  set  itself  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  would  agree  not  to  go. 

No  agreement  on  direct  or  indireict  limita¬ 
tion  of  land  material  was  reached  during  the 
Third  Session  of  the  Commission  in  1927. 
The  German  text  and  the  French  text  were, 
therefore,  printed  in  parallel  columns  in  the 
report.  Nor  was  there  agreement  when  the 
question  came  up  again  for  second  reading 
in  1929.  In  this  situation  the  United  States 
again  suggested  a  method  of  compromise. 
Mr.  Gibson,  cooperating  with  the  French 
delegation,  introduced  a  resolution  suggest¬ 
ing  “publicity  of  expenditure,”  as  a  method 
on  which  all  countries  could  agree.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  by  twenty-two  votes 
to  two.  The  Soviet  and  Chinese  delegations 
voted  against  the  resolution,  while  Germany 
abstained.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  Commission 
declared  its  inability  to  agree  on  any  method 
of  limiting  land  material. 

16.  Ihid..  p.  273.  Cf.  p.  483  et  seq. 


When  the  Preparatory  Commission  re¬ 
assembled  in  November  1930  for  the  second 
part  of  the  Sixth  Session,  the  position  of  a 
number  of  countries  had  been  altered.  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  which  had  been 
doubtful  about  the  effectiveness  of  budgetary 
limitation  now  favored  its  adoption.  They 
took  the  position  that  failure  to  provide  any 
method  of  limiting  land  material  would  leave 
a  grave  defect  in  the  Convention,  and  that 
for  practical  reasons  budgetary  limitation 
could  be  applied  more  effectively  than  direct 
limitation."  Thus  the  American-French 
compromise  resolution  was  laid  aside  and  a 
new  debate  on  direct  versus  budgetary  limi¬ 
tation  was  begun. 

The  Recorded  Votes 
on  Limitation  Methods 

This  debate,  which  lasted  for  several  days, 
resulted  in  a  series  of  votes  on  the  different 
methods.  Three  questions  of  principle  were 
put  to  the  vote:” 

1.  On  a  German  amendment  proposing  the 
method  of  direct  limitation,  nine  delegations 
voted  for,  nine  voted  against,  and  seven  ab¬ 
stained.  The  roll  call  was  as  follows: 

For — Germany,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Soviet 
Russia,  Turkey,  Venezuela. 

Against — Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland, 
France,  Japan,  Jugoslavia,  Persia, 
Poland,  Rumania. 

Abstained — Bulgaria,  China,  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  Spain,  the  Irish  Free  State, 
Greece,  Norway. 

2.  On  an  Italian  proposal  for  combining  the 
budgetary  method  with  the  direct  method,  nine 
delegations  voted  for,  eleven  voted  against, 
five  abstained.  The  roll  call  was  as  follows: 
For — Germany,  Canada,  the  Irish  Free  State, 

Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Soviet 
Russia,  Turkey,  Venezuela. 

Against — Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  Spain, 
Finland,  France,  Japan,  Persia, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia. 

Abstained — Bulgaria,  China,  the  United 
States,  Greece,  Norway. 

3.  On  a  British  resolution,  stating  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  “accepts  by  a  majority  the  principle 
of  limitation  by  budgetary  methods  of  land 

16.  It  was  contended  that  direct  limitation  would  be  difflcult 
to  apply  because  no  accurate  definition  of  the  various  kinds  of 
land  armaments  could  bo  devised.  There  are  many  different 
sizes  and  tyi)es  of  tanks,  for  example,  and  those  of  one  country 
may  not  be  comparable  with  those  of  another.  There  is.  like¬ 
wise.  great  variation  in  machine  guns  and  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Cf.  League  of  Nations.  Provisional  Minutes  of  the  Sixth 
Session  (Second  Part),  Fifth  Meeting,  p.  41. 

17.  League  of  Nations.  Provisional  Minutes  of  the  Sixth 
Session  (Second  Part),  Eighth  Meeting. 
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war  material,  while  recognizing  that  certain 
members  of  the  Commission  prefer  the  method 
of  direct  limitation  by  specific  enumeration, 
and  that  certain  members  would  desire  to  see 
a  combination  of  the  two  methods,”  sixteen 
delegations  voted  for,  three  voted  against,  and 
six  abstained.  The  roll  call  was  as  follows: 
For — Belgium,  Canada,  the  British  Empire, 
Spain,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Finland, 
France,  Greece,  Japan,  Norway,  the 
Netherlands,  Persia,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia. 

Against — Germany,  Italy,  Soviet  Russia. 
Abstained — Bulgaria,  China,  the  United 
States,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

The  votes  on  these  resolutions  were  not  entirely 
conclusive,  as  several  delegations  were  influenced 
by  the  phrasing  of  the  questions  rather  than  by 
the  principles  involved.  Thus,  on  the  final  vote, 
the  United  States  and  Sweden  abstained  because 
they  did  not  wish  to  contribute  to  the  “majority” 
referred  to  in  the  resolution. 

U.  S.  Restates  Opposition 
to  Budgetary  Limitation 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on  the 
principle  of  budgetary  limitation  was  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Gibson  on  November  11.  In 
this  speech  Mr.  Gibson  advanced  no  addi¬ 
tional  reasons  for  the  continued  objection  of 
the  United  States,  but  merely  referred  to 
the  earlier  statements  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  in  1926,  1927  and  1929.  He  seemed 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  since  the  earlier  state¬ 
ments  had  been  made  the  idea  of  a  com¬ 
parison  of  expenditures  in  one  country  with 
those  in  another  had  been  abandoned.  The 
Commission,  therefore,  was  not  given  a  full 
explanation  of  why  budgetary  limitation  was 
still  inacceptable  to  the  United  States." 
While  the  American  delegation  was  unable 
to  accept  budgetary  limitation  in  any  form, 
it  did  not  oppose  an  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  other  powers.  Mr.  Gibson  declared 

18.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  one  fact  that  may  have 
influenced  the  position  of  the  American  deiegation  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  budKetary  limitation  as  a  whoie,  but  which  was  not 
pubiicly  expressed,  is  the  increasing  cost  of  maintaining  the 
American  navy  at  the  levels  flzed  at  the  LiOndon  Naval 
Conference.  During  the  past  few  years  appropriations  for  new 
ships  have  been  In  the  neighborhood  of  forty  to  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year.  If  the  navy  is  to  be  built  up  to  the  maximum 
limit  allowed  by  the  London  Treaty,  appropriations  for  con¬ 
struction  alone  will  increase  to  approximately  $160,000,000. 
The  cost  of  individual  ships  has  also  increased  sharply  In  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  first  10.000-ton  cruisers  laid  down  under  the 
act  of  1924  cost  $17,600,000  each  to  build.  The  cost  of  the 
latest  10,000-ton  cruiser  requested  by  the  Navy  Department  In 
the  1930  bill  is  estimated  at  $20,780,000.  Cf.  Hearinga  before 
the  Naval  Affaire  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(No.  660),  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1931. 

It  should  not  be  impossible  to  frame  a  plan  of  budgetary 
limitation  to  authorize  the  United  States  and  the  other  treaty 
powers  to  build  up  to  the  levels  fixed  by  the  Washington  and 
London  naval  agreements. 


that  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
apply  direct  limitation  for  itself  provided  an 
effective  method  of  budgetary  limitation  was 
applied  by  the  other  countries." 

This  proposal,  while  acceptable  to  some 
delegates,  was  not  generally  approved  by  the 
Commission.  Several  countries  declared  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  limit  their  own  ex¬ 
penditure  unless  all  other  powers  were  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  such  limitation.*" 

The  advantage  of  placing  strict  limitation 
on  expenditure  was  set  forth  by  several  dele¬ 
gates.  In  discussing  this  method  Lord  Cecil 
confessed  that  it  was  not  ideal.  He  said: 

“It  is  recognized  that  the  cost  of  living,  the 
cost  of  labor,  and  so  on,  is  so  different  in  the 
different  countries  that  it  would  be  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  system  of  budgetary  limitation 
which  would  make  possible  a  comparison  between 
country  A  and  country  B.  What  it  would  make 
possible  is  an  element  of  comparison  between 
what  country  A  was  doing  in  1931  and  what 
country  A  was  doing  in  1932,  and,  therefore,  you 
would  know  whether  country  A  was  increasing 
its  expenditure  generally,  and  you  would  know, 
since  you  would  also  have  a  limit  on  the  numbers 
of  men  employed,  that  if  there  was  any  consider¬ 
able  increase  it  must  be  an  increase  in  material, 
or  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  men,  so  you  would 
know,  roughly  speaking,  if  you  had  an  increase, 
that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  military 
preparation,  and  particularly  if  there  was  an 
increase  by  way  of  material.  I  believe  that  would 
be  an  effective  check.” 

As  a  further  example  of  the  effectiveness 
of  budgetary  limitation.  Lord  Cecil  referred, 
by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  new  10,000-ton 
battleships  under  construction  in  Germany. 
These  ships,  he  pointed  out,  were  immensely 
stronger  than  the  10,000-ton  cruisers  of  the 
other  powers.  One  reason  was  that  by  un¬ 
limited  expenditure  Germany  had  been  able 
to  produce  a  more  effective  fighting  unit. 
The  numbers  of  ships  and  the  amount  of 
material  might  be  limited  but  still  there 
would  be  the  danger  of  competition  in  ex¬ 
penditure.  This  could  only  be  checked  by 
a  limit  on  the  amounts  which  the  different 
countries  could  spend. 

After  approving  the  general  principle  of 
budgetary  limitation,  the  Commission  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  adopt  Article  10  providing  for  in¬ 
direct  limitation  of  land  material: 

19.  Speech  of  Mr.  Oibaon,  Leasue  of  Nations,  Provisional 
Minutes  of  the  Sixth  Session  (Second  Part),  Fifth  Meetlnfl. 

20.  Documents,  cited;  Report,  cited,  p.  17. 
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Article  10;  “The  annual  expenditure  of  each 
high  contracting  party  on  the  upkeep,  purchase, 
and  manufacture  of  war  material  of  land  arma¬ 
ments  shall  be  limited  to  the  figure  laid  down  for 
such  party  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  the  annex  ...  to  this  Article.” 

In  determining  these  conditions,  the  Com¬ 
mission  requested  the  final  Conference  to 
take  into  account  the  report  of  a  Committee 
of  Budgetary  Experts,  which  was  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  to  draft  a  model  table  for  reporting 
budgetary  expenditure.  The  budgetary  ex¬ 
perts  are  to  submit  their  report  in  time  for 
the  governments  to  consider  before  the  Con¬ 
ference  meets.  For  the  information  of  the 
final  Conference,  the  Commission  also  noted 
the  three  record  votes  taken  on  the  principles 
of  direct  limitation,  budgetary  limitation 
and  a  combination  of  the  two.” 

The  Issue  that  Confronts 
the  Disarmament  Conference 

The  confusing  character  of  the  entire  de¬ 
bate  on  budgetary  limitation,  and  the  incon¬ 
clusive  result  of  the  several  votes  make  it 
difficult  to  sum  up  the  situation  which  will 
confront  the  final  Conference.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Commission  favor  the  method  of  budgetary 
limitation  as  applied  to  land  material  and  as 
applied  to  the  total  expenditures  for  national 
defense.  The  United  States  is  the  only  na¬ 
tion  which  consistently  opposed  any  form  of 
budgetary  limitation,  whether  applied  sepa¬ 
rately  or  in  combination  with  direct  limita¬ 
tion.  The  three  countries  which  opposed 
budgetary  limitation  alone — Germany,  Italy 
and  Soviet  Russia — favored  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  direct  limitation.  The  position  of 
Japan,  which  voted  for  budgetary  limitation 
of  land  material  but  against  total  budgetary 
limitation,  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  that 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion,  Mr.  Sato,  the  Japanese  dele¬ 
gate,  said  that  his  government  was  ready  to 
accept  budgetary  limitation  of  war  material. 
“I  was  prepared  to  accept  the  method  of 
budgetary  limitation,”  Mr.  Sato  continued, 
“but  I  could  not  recommend  to  my  Govern¬ 
ment  (or  public  opinion  in  my  country)  to 

21.  League  of  Nations,  Documents,  cited.  Draft  Convention, 
P.  7.  Cf.  p.  477, 


go  into  a  Convention  which  could  not  be 
fairly  applicable  to  all  countries.”” 

Unless  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
reconsider  its  position  on  this  question  before 
the  final  Conference,  there  would  appear  to 
be  serious  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  even 
indirect  limitation  of  land  material.  Should 
the  United  States  accept  budgetary  limita¬ 
tion,  Germany  and  Italy  would  be  required 
to  decide  whether  they  could  accept  this 
limitation  without  direct  limitation  of  ma¬ 
terial. 

NAVAL  ARMAMENTS23 

The  general  principle  that  naval  arma¬ 
ments  should  be  limited  directly  was  accepted 
during  the  early  meetings  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission.  Until  the  London  Confer¬ 
ence,  however,  the  leading  naval  powers  had 
been  divided  on  the  issue  of  limitation  by 
“global”  (total)  tonnage  or  limitation  by 
categories.  One  group  of  states,  headed  by 
France  and  Italy,  contended  that  only  the 
global  or  total  tonnage  should  be  limited, 
and  that  each  country  should  be  allowed  to 
distribute  this  tonnage  among  the  different 
categories  as  it  chose.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand  con¬ 
tended  that  global  limitation  would  be  in¬ 
effective.  They  proposed  instead  that  the 
tonnage  in  each  category — battleships,  air¬ 
craft  carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers  and  sub¬ 
marines — should  be  limited  separately.  No 
compromise  between  these  two  schools  of 
thought  had  been  possible  during  the  first 
six  meetings  of  the  Commission. 

The  Achievements  of  the 
London  Naval  Conference 

At  the  London  Conference  a  great  deal 
of  time  was  spent  on  this  technical  question. 
In  the  end  a  compromise  was  reached  under 
which  the  parties  to  the  London  Treaty 
agreed,  first,  not  to  exceed  the  total  tonnage 
which  each  would  specify  in  a  table.  This 
total  tonnage  would  be  distributed  among 
different  categories  specified  in  a  second 
table.  To  meet  special  requirements,  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  transfer  would  be  allowed 
from  one  category  to  another.  This  agree¬ 
ment  was  not  incorporated  in  full  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Treaty,  due  to  the  failure  of  France  and 

22.  League  of  Nations.  Provisional  Uinutes  of  the  Sixth 
Session  (Second  Part),  Sixth  Meeting. 

28.  Chapter  B. 
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Italy  to  sign  the  general  limitation  agree¬ 
ment.  It  was  transmitted,  however,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Conference  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  was 
forwarded  to  the  Preparatory  Commission. 

The  London  Conference  also  drew  up  a 
series  of  definitions,  rules  for  replacement 
of  over-age  vessels,  rules  for  disposal  of  ves¬ 
sels  and  a  list  of  vessels  exempt  from  limita¬ 
tion.  These  technical  rules  and  definitions 
were  adopted  by  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion,  with  slight  modifications,  and  were  in¬ 
corporated  as  annexes  to  the  naval  chapter 
of  the  Draft  Convention. 

The  Conclusions  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission 

The  system  of  limitation  finally  agreed 
upon  by  the  Preparatory  Commission  follows 
closely  that  agreed  upon  at  London.  Three 
tables  are  annexed  to  the  text.  Table  I  speci¬ 
fies  the  total  tonnage.  Table  II  specifies  dis¬ 
tribution  by  categories,  and  Table  III  speci¬ 
fies  transfer  from  one  category  to  another. 
The  smaller  naval  powers  criticized  the  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  limitation  by  category 
and  transfer,  which  they  regarded  as  unfair 
to  countries  with  only  relatively  few  ships. 
As  a  result,  the  Preparatory  Commission 
agreed,  in  principle,  that  the  smaller  naval 
powers  (whose  tonnage  does  not  exceed,  say, 
100,000  tons)  might  have  full  freedom  to 
distribute  their  tonnage  as  they  chose.  The 
general  principle  is  that  freedom  to  transfer 
tonnage  from  one  category  to  another  should 
vary  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  total 
tonnage.“ 

The  provisions  of  the  London  Treaty  were 
severely  criticized  by  the  Soviet  delegation, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  reduced 
naval  armaments.  The  Soviet  delegation 
accordingly  proposed  an  article  which  would 
provide  for  proportionate  reduction,  the  ex¬ 
act  percentage  to  be  decided  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  This  article  was  rejected  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Several  other  delegations  also  sought 
to  have  the  Commission  recommend  the 
abolition,  or  the  reduction  in  size,  of  capital 
ships.  These  proposals  were  strongly  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  American  delegation,  and  the 
Commission  inserted,  by  way  of  illustration, 

24.  These  principles  were  Incorporated  In  a  scries  of  rules 
appended  to  the  tables  In  the  Draft  Treaty.  LeaKue  of  Na¬ 
tions,  Documents,  cited.  Report  by  the  Commtseion,  p.  14-16. 


the  figures  laid  down  in  the  Washington 
Treaty.  These  fix  the  maximum  tonnage  of 
capital  ships  at  35,000  tons.  Other  figures, 
presunlably,  may  be  inserted  at  the  final 
Conference.  It  is  possible  that  several  gov¬ 
ernments  may  propose  formally  either  the 
abolition  of  battleships  or  a  reduction  in 
their  size. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  British  delegation, 
the  Commission  agreed  to  limit  expenditures 
on  naval  armaments  on  lines  similar  to  the 
limitation  of  land  war  material.  Several 
countries  including  France  and  Japan,  made 
a  reservation  to  this  article^^*  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Italian  delegations  explained  that 
their  acceptance  depended  on  the  attitude 
finally  adopted  by  the  other  naval  powers." 
This  was  an  indirect  reference  to  the  United 
States,  which  repeated  its  general  reserva¬ 
tion  on  budgetary  limitation. 

A  number  of  other  reservations  were  made 
by  the  various  naval  powers  to  this  section 
of  the  treaty.  One  of  the  most  important 
was  an  Italian  reservation,  to  the  effect  that 
Italy  could  not  accept  any  specific  method  of 
naval  limitation  before  all  the  powers  had 
agreed  on  the  proportions  and  the  levels  of 
maximum  tonnage.  This  means,  in  effect, 
that  Italy  will  not  subscribe  to  any  naval 
agreement  until  an  understanding  is  reached 
with  France  regarding  tonnage  levels." 

The  Greco-Turkish 
Nayal  Agreement 

During  the  final  session  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission  the  delegates  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  announced  the  signing  of  a  naval 
agreement.  This  agreement,  while  far  less 
complicated  than  the  texts  proposed  by  the 
Preparatory  Commission,  was  regarded  as 
an  effective  method  of  checking  naval  com¬ 
petition.  In  a  Protocol  annexed  to  the 
Treaty  of  Friendship  signed  October  30  at 
Angora,  the  two  parties  agreed  to 

“.  .  .  undertake  not  to  proceed  to  any  orders, 
acquisitions,  or  constructions  of  armed  units  or 
armaments  without  notifying  each  other  pre¬ 
viously  six  months  in  advance,  in  order  that  an 
opportunity  may  thus  be  furnished  to  the  two 
governments  to  prevent  any  competition  in  naval 
armaments  by  means  of  a  free  exchange  of  views 

24a.  Article  24. 

26.  Report,  cited,  p.  17. 

26.  The  Italian  delegation  adopted  this  position  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Conference,  when  It  demanded  "parity"  with  France.  Cf. 
William  T.  stone,  "The  London  Naval  Conference,"  cited. 
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and  of  explanations  between  the  two  parties  in  a 

spirit  of  perfect  sincerity.”" 

AIR  ARMAMENTS^s 

The  limitation  of  air  armaments  presents 
a  number  of  difficulties  not  encountered  in 
the  limitation  of  land  or  naval  armaments. 
The  problem  of  differentiating  clearly  be¬ 
tween  civil  and  military  aviation  has  been 
a  major  obstacle  to  an  effective  system  of 
limitation.  At  the  Washington  Conference 
a  sub-committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  of  this  close  relationship,  limitation 
was  practically  impossible.*  A  majority  of 
the  technical  experts  of  sub-Commission  A 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission  came  to  the 
conclusion  in  1926  that  limitation  of  mili¬ 
tary  aviation  alone  would  be  ineffective  as 
it  would  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  ex¬ 
pansion  of  civil  aviation. 

France  and  certain  other  powers  on  the 
Preparatory  Commission  originally  con¬ 
tended  that  civil  as  well  as  military  avia¬ 
tion  must  be  limited.  In  1929,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  Sixth  Session,  however,  the 
Commission  decided  to  limit  only  military 
aircraft,  while  discouraging  “the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  military  features  in  the  build  of 
civil  aviation  material  so  that  this  material 
may  be  constructed  for  civil  purposes.  .  . 

Methods  Adopted  to 
Limit  Air  Armaments 

As  adopted  on  the  final  reading,  the  Draft 
Treaty"  provides  for  the  limitation  of  air 
material  in  service  by  means  of  two  tables; 
one  for  armed  forces,  and  the  other  for 
formations  organized  on  a  military  basis. 


Airplanes  are  to  be  limited,  first,  by  num¬ 
ber,  and,  second,  by  total  horsepower.  Dir¬ 
igibles  are  to  be  limited  by  number,  total 
horsepower  and  total  volume. 

The  British  delegation  proposed  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  budgetary  limitation  for  air  material, 
as  a  supplement  to  direct  limitation,  but  the 
article  was  rejected,  six  votes  to  five,  with 
thirteen  abstentions.  The  British  delegation 
expressed  regret  at  this  decision  and  de¬ 
clared  that  without  budgetary  limitation, 
they  believed  “the  air  arm,  potentially  the 
most  destructive  to  civilization,  will  be  the 
most  free  for  competitive  international  de¬ 
velopment.”^®* 

The  German  delegation  protested  the 
failure  to  limit  the  stocks  of  aircraft  in  re¬ 
serve  and  aircraft  which  had  not  yet  been 
put  together.  The  Draft  Treaty,  the  Ger¬ 
man  delegation  contended,  would  permit 
countries  to  increase  their  stocks  in  reserve 
without  any  limit.” 

The  relation  between  civil  and  military 
aviation  is  dealt  with  also  in  the  Draft  Con¬ 
vention,"  which,  however,  does  not  bind  gov¬ 
ernments  to  prevent  construction  of  com¬ 
mercial  aircraft  for  military  purposes.  It 
merely  prohibits  governments  from  encour¬ 
aging  or  “prescribing”  military  features  in 
civil  aircraft,  and  prohibits  government 
subsidies  for  “air  lines  principally  •  estab¬ 
lished  for  military  purposes.”  These  provi¬ 
sions  were  adopted  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  Committee  of  Experts,  which  advised 
against  measures  which  would  obstruct  civil 
aviation." 


PART  III— BUDGETARY  LIMITATION 


The  method  of  budgetary  limitation  has 
already  been  fully  described  in  connection 
with  the  limitation  of  land  armaments  ma¬ 
terial.  In  addition  to  limiting  expenditures 
on  land  and  naval  material,  however,  the 
Draft  Convention,  in  a  separate  chapter, 
provides  for  limitation  of  the  total  annual 
expenditure  on  land,  sea  and  air  forces,  thus 
including  personnel,  maintenance  and  all 

27.  LeaKue  of  Nations,  Provisional  Minutes  of  the  Sixth 
Session  (Second  Part),  Tenth  Meeting,  p.  26. 

28.  Chapter  C. 

29.  Cf.  David  Woodward.  "Limitation  of  Air  Armaments," 


other  charges.  The  Commission  left  the 
method  by  which  budgetary  limitation  should 
be  applied  to  the  Committee  of  Budgetary 
Experts  referred  to  above."  This  Committee 
is  to  take  into  account  the  differences  in 
budget  systems,  in  purchasing  power  of  var¬ 
ious  currencies,  and  fiuctuations  in  rate  of 


30.  Articles  25  and  26. 

SOa.  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

31.  League  of  Nations,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Budge- 
tarv  Experts,  C.P.D.40.1927.,  paragraph  148,  p.  18. 

32.  Article  28. 

33.  Report,  cited,  p.  19. 
re  n  179 
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exchange,  and  is  to  submit  its  proposals 
to  the  final  Conference." 

The  British  delegation  sought  to  have  the 
Commission  specify  that  land,  naval  and  air 
expenditures  should  be  limited  separately, 
so  that  expenditures  for  one  service  could 
not  be  transferred  to  another.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  not  adopted,  but  the  Commission 
requested  the  governments  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  report  of  the  Experts’  Committee. 
Similarly,  a  French  proposal  that  funds  un¬ 
expended  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  should 
be  carried  over  to  the  next  year  was  referred 
to  the  experts. 


The  American  delegation,  without  further 
explanation,  made  a  general  reservation  on 
budgetary  limitation  and  referred  to  its 
statement  of  November  11,  1930."  The 
United  States  was  the  only  country  to  reject 
budgetary  limitation  unconditionally.  Ger¬ 
many  made  a  reservation  pending  the  report 
of  the  Budgetary  Committee.  Thus  the 
limitation  of  total  expenditure,  as  well  as 
limitation  of  expenditure  on  land  and  naval 
material,  may  depend  eventually  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  United  States  and  Germany 
at  the  final  Conference. 


PART  IV— EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION 


Under  Article  8  of  the  Covenant  members 
of  the  League  agree  to  “interchange  full  and 
frank  information  as  to  the  scale  of  their 
armaments,  their  military,  naval  and  air 
programmes,  and  the  condition  of  such  of 
their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  war¬ 
like  purposes.”  In  accordance  with  this  pro¬ 
vision  members  of  the  League  submit  each 
year  a  statement  of  their  armaments  which 
is  published  by  the  League  in  an  annual 
volume  entitled  Armaments  Year-Book  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Despite  the  obligation 
assumed  under  the  Covenant,  very  few  states 
have  submitted  full  information  as  to  the 
strength  of  their  armaments;  in  particular, 
countries  have  been  loath  to  reveal  their 
stocks  of  war  material.  With  rare  excep¬ 
tions"  the  governments  have  declined  to 
submit  figures  showing  the  number  of  guns, 
tanks  and  munitions  in  service,  and  none 
have  submitted  figures  showing  stocks  in 
reserve. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  a  sub-committee  of  experts  was 
appointed  to  decide  whether  or  not  “there 
was  any  grave  disadvantage,  from  a  military 
and  technical  point  of  view,”  in  giving  pub¬ 
licity  in  regard  to  material  in  reserve;  and, 
secondly,  whether  such  publicity  could,  with- 

35.  The  Committee  of  Budgetary  Experts  was  originally  set 
up  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  In  1927,  and  made  a  provi- 
aional  report  which  contained  a  model  form  for  making  budge¬ 
tary  returns.  This  form  was  criticised  by  some  countries  as 
too  complicated.  The  Committee  will  therefore  endeavor  to 
meet  the  objections  in  its  flnal  report  to  the  Conference.  Cf. 
Report,  cited. 

36.  Report,  cited,  p.  21. 

37.  In  1930  the  only  country  which  submitted  figures  of 
land  war  material  in  service  was  the  Netherlands.  The  United 
States  submits  an  annual  statement  to  the  League,  including 
naval  and  air  material,  but  not  land  material. 


out  disadvantage,  be  given  with  regard  to 
material  in  service.  This  sub-committee  was 
unable  to  reach  any  agreement  on  material 
in  reserve.  In  regard  to  material  in  service, 
a  majority  of  the  experts  agreed  that  there 
was  “no  disadvantage”  in  publishing  full  in¬ 
formation.  At  the  same  time  they  pointed 
out  that  such  publicity  could  serve  no  useful 
purpose  because  guns  and  ammunition  in 
service  could  be  increased  or  decreased  at  a 
moment’s  notice  by  withdrawal  of  stocks 
from  the  reserve  supply." 

The  full  Commission,  after  debating  the 
report  of  the  sub-committee,  decided  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  a  majority  of  the  governments 
were  opposed  to  revealing  the  amount  of 
material  in  reserve,  there  was  no  purpose 
in  publishing  reports  of  material  in  service. 
'Hie  Netherlands,  Germany  and  Italy  were 
the  principal  countries  which  urged  full  pub¬ 
licity  for  material  of  all  kinds.  The  French 
delegation  proposed  that  publicity  should  be 
given  to  expenditures  for  the  upkeep,  pur¬ 
chase  and  manufacture  of  land  war  material; 
and  this  provision  was  adopted,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  will  not  provide  publicity  regard¬ 
ing  the  stocks  of  material  in  existence  when 
the  Convention  is  signed.  The  Netherlands 
delegation  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  the 
obligation  to  exchange  complete  information 
already  existed  in  the  League  Covenant, 
while  several  delegates  charged  that  coun¬ 
tries  were  already  increasing  their  reserve 

38.  Cf.  Statement  of  M.  Cobian,  Rapporteur  of  the  lub-com- 
mittee.  League  of  Nations,  Provisional  Minutes  of  the  Sixth 
Session  (Second  Part),  Eighteenth  Meeting,  p.  26. 
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stocks  of  war  materials  so  as  to  be  in  a 
favorable  position  when  the  final  Conference 
meets. 

Draft  Treaty  Provisions 

As  finally  approved,  therefore,  the  Draft 
Convention  contains  no  provision  for  ex¬ 
change  of  information  on  the  stocks  of  war 
material.  Provision  is  made®*^  for  exchange 
of  information  showing  the  total  number  of 
effectives  in  the  land,  naval  and  air  forces, 
according  to  model  tables  annexed  to  the 
treaty.  Information  is  also  to  be  exchanged 
showing:* 

1.  The  number  of  youths  who  have  received  com¬ 
pulsory  preparatory  military  training. 

2.  The  number  of  days  in  the  first  period  of 
service,  in  the  case  of  conscript  armies,  and 
the  total  duration  in  days  of  ensuing  periods. 

3.  The  total  expenditure  on  upkeep,  purchase, 
and  manufacture  of  land  war  material  and 
naval  material  (but  not  air  material). 

4.  Full  information  concerning  new  vessels  of 
war  laid  down  by  the  different  countries. 

5.  Merchant  vessels  fitted,  by  stiffening  of  decks, 
for  the  mounting  of  guns  not  exceeding  six 
inches. 


6.  Number  and  total  horsepower  of  airplanes 
and  number,  total  horsepower  and  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  dirigibles  in  service  (but  not  in  re¬ 
serve)  in  the  land,  sea  and  air  armed  forces. 

7.  The  number  and  total  horsepower  of  civil  air¬ 
planes  and  dirigibles  registered  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  party,  and  the  amounts 
expended  on  civil  aviation  by  the  government 
and  local  authorities. 

8.  Total  expenditure  on  land,  sea  and  air  arma¬ 
ments  (but  not  total  air  material  or  air 
material  in  reserve). 

In  each  case  the  information  supplied 
shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  of  Nations  within  a  period  of 
time  to  be  specified  in  the  Convention. 

The  German  delegation  made  a  number 
of  reservations  to  Part  IV  of  the  treaty,  not¬ 
ing  particularly  the  failure  to  include  pub¬ 
licity  for  trained  reserves,  the  size  of  the 
annual  contingent,  the  total  of  land  and  air 
material  and  the  non-floating  material  of 
navies.  As  regards  publicity  of  expenditure, 
it  reserved  its  opinion  until  it  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  report  of  the  Budgetary 
Experts." 


PART  V— CHEMICAL  ARM 


Part  V  of  the  Draft  Treaty  consists  of  but 
one  article,"  under  which  the  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  subject  to  reciprocity,  undertake 
to  abstain  from  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiat¬ 
ing,  poisonous  or  similar  gases,  and  of  all 
analogous  liquid  substances  or  processes. 
They  undertake  unreservedly  to  refrain  from 
all  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare. 


This  article  is  based  on  the  Poison  Gas 
Protocol  signed  at  Geneva  in  1925  and  pro¬ 
claimed  on  April  3,  1928."  The  United 
States,  while  approving  the  prohibition  of 
poison  gases  in  the  Draft  Treaty,  has  not 
yet  ratified  the  Protocol  which  it  signed  on 
June  17,  1925  and  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
January  12,  1926.  The  German  delegation 
made  a  reservation  to  this  article. 


PART  VI— PERMANENT  DISARMAMENT  COMMISSION^ 


The  creation  of  machinery  for  enforce¬ 
ment  and  supervision  of  the  Disarmament 
Treaty  was  one  of  the  essential  provisions 
of  the  original  French  Draft  Convention, 
submitted  to  the  Preparatory  Commission 
in  1927.  Discussing  this  provision  at  the 

38a.  Articles  30-36. 

39.  Report,  cited,  p.  22. 

40.  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

42.  Article  39. 

43.  League  of  Nations,  Official  Journal,  August  1926,  p.  1158 
ef  »eq.  Cf.  "The  United  States  and  the  St.  Germain  Treaties.” 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  Information  Service,  Vol.  IV,  No.  22, 
January  4,  1929,  p.  433. 


Third  Session,  M.  Paul-Boncour  declared 
that  France  was 

“.  .  .  convinced  that  the  Convention  would  be 
absolutely  useless  unless  some  means  of  enforce¬ 
ment  or  supervision  were  instituted  in  one  form 
or  another.”" 

At  the  same  session  the  American  delegation 
stated  that  supervision,  particularly  if  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League,  would  be  un- 

44.  Part  VI  deals  with  miscellaneous  provisions.  The  Per¬ 
manent  Disarmament  Commission  is  treated  in  Chapter  A. 

45.  League  of  Nations.  Documents,  cited.  Third  Session, 
p.  275. 
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acceptable  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  cited  the  fact  that  several  other  states, 
including  the  British  Empire,  Chile,  Italy, 
Japan  and  Sweden,  had  regarded  supervision 
by  an  international  body  as  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  and  impracticable.  Mr.  Gibson  ob¬ 
jected  further  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  was  not  a  member  of  the  League. 
The  United  States,  moreover,  believed  that 
“any  attempt  to  control,  direct,  investigate 
or  inquire”  within  the  territory  of  a  party 
to  the  treaty  would  “inevitably  tend  to  foster 
mistrust  and  suspicion  and  take  us  further 
away  than  ever  from  our  common  goal.”  If 
the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  how¬ 
ever,  wished  to  provide  such  international 
supervision  and  if  these  provisions  could  be 
eliminated  so  far  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned,  the  American  government  would 
cooperate  to  solve  the  problem." 

The  United  States  dropped  its  objections 
when  the  provisions  for  supervision  were 
modified  at  the  final  session.  In  1930,  the 
question  of  supervision  was  referred  to  a 
sub-committee  presided  over  by  M.  Politis, 
the  Greek  delegate.  This  sub-committee,  on 
which  the  American  delegation  was  repre¬ 
sented,  unanimously  recognized  the  necessity 
of  establishing  at  the  seat  of  the  League  of 
Nations  a  Permanent  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mission.  The  principal  duties  of  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission  would  be:  first,  to 
follow  the  application  of  the  Disarmament 
Treaty;  second,  to  centralize  information  on 
disarmament;  and,  third,  to  submit  an  an¬ 
nual  report  to  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  to 
the  Council  of  the  League,  and,  indirectly, 
to  world  public  opinion.  Moreover,  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission  would  have  authority 
to  hear  complaints  that  the  treaty  was  not 
being  carried  out,  and  to  examine  the  facts 
should  a  state  wish  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  as  it  might  do 
under  the  terms  of  one  section. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
composition  of  the  proposed  Disarmament 
Commission,  and  the  Draft  Treaty  leaves 
this  question  to  the  final  Conference.  Some 
countries  believed  that  each  party  to  the 
treaty  should  have  the  right  to  nominate 
a  member.  Article  40,  therefore,  provides 

46.  Ibid.,  p.  274. 


that  the  Disarmament  Commission  “shall 
consist  of  X  members  appointed  respectively 
by  the  Governments  of  .  .  .  countries  to  be 
named  by  the  Conference.”  The  members 
of  the  Commission,  however,  are  not  to 
represent  governments.  They  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  but 
may  be  re-eligible. 

Powers  of  the  Commission 

The  Disarmament  Commission  is  given 
full  power  to  lay  down  its  own  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  except  that  these  decisions  must  be 
reached  by  majority  vote,  each  member 
having  one  vote."  Two-thirds  of  the  full 
Commission  constitute  a  quorum.  When  a 
question  is  brought  before  the  Commission 
which  affects  a  party  not  having  a  member 
of  its  nationality  on  the  Commission,  that 
party  may  appoint  a  member  with  an  equal 
vote.  If  the  question  concerns  a  “complaint” 
or  the  “suspension”  of  the  treaty,  however, 
the  votes  of  members  appointed  by  inter¬ 
ested  parties  shall  not  be  counted.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  regular  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  well. 

The  importance  of  the  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mission  was  emphasized  by  many  delegates. 
Lord  Cecil  said: 

“I  myself  attach  the  very  highest  possible  im¬ 
portance  to  the  creation  of  this  body.  I  think  if 
we  can  get  that  done  it  will  be  an  immense  step 
towards  the  organization  of  the  reduction  and 
limitation  of  armaments.  You  will  then  have 
a  permanent  international  body  always  studying 
this  question,  always  watching  over  the  execution 
of  whatever  convention  is  agreed  upon,  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  propose  improvements  and  per¬ 
fections  with  regard  to  it.  In  my  view  that  will 
start  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  whole  question 
of  armaments.” 

The  American  delegation,  which  objected 
to  the  original  proposal  for  a  Commission  to 
supervise  the  treaty  raised  no  objections  on 
final  reading  and  voted  for  the  text  as  finally 
adopted. 

RIGHT  TO  SUSPEND  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TREATY^ 

The  question  of  when  countries  should  be 
relieved  of  the  obligation  assumed  under  the 
Disarmament  Treaty,  and  the  procedure  re- 

48.  Cf.  Articles  43-45  of  the  Draft  Convention. 

49.  Chapter  B. 
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garding  complaints  are  closely  related  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission.  Both  the  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  London  Naval  Treaty  con¬ 
tained  an  “escape  clause”  under  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  might  be  relieved  of  their  obligations. 
The  Draft  Treaty”  provides  a  similar  “es¬ 
cape  clause.”  As  finally  adopted,  the  article 
covering  “escape”  follows  closely  the  word¬ 
ing  of  a  draft  submitted  by  the  American 
delegation.  If,  during  the  term  of  the  treaty, 
a  “change  of  circumstances  constitutes,  in 
the  opinion  of  any  high  contracting  party,  a 
menace  to  its  national  security,  such  high 
contracting  party  may  suspend  temporarily 
in  so  far  as  concerns  itself,  any  provision 
or  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
other  than  those  expressly  designed  to  apply 
in  the  event  of  war.”  Such  suspension,  how¬ 
ever,  shall  not  be  made  until  the  party  has 
notified  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Permanent  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission  through  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League.  A  full  explanation 
of  the  change  of  circumstances  must  be 
submitted  to  the  other  parties  and  to  the 
Permanent  Disarmament  Commission.  Upon 
such  notice  the  other  parties  “shall  promptly 
advise  as  to  the  situation  thus  presented.” 

The  Disarmament  Commission  is  not 
authorized  to  act  as  a  tribunal  in  such  a 
case,  but  is  given  power  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  “change  of  circumstances.” 
Likewise,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  would  presumably  consider  the  situa¬ 
tion,  upon  being  informed  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  Non-members  of  the  League,  such 
as  the  United  States,  would  “advise”  with 
the  other  countries  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
while  any  party  to  the  treaty  may,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  suspend  the  provisions  whenever  it  be¬ 
lieves  its  security  is  threatened,  in  practice 
it  is  likely  to  consider  very  carefully  the 
effect  of  its  action  on  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  Disarmament  Commission  and  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty. 

The  escape  clause  of  the  London  Naval 
Treaty  contains  no  similar  safeguards.  It 
merely  requires  the  party  which  invokes  the 
clause  to  “notify  the  other  parties  ...  as 


to  the  increase  required  to  be  made  in  its 
own  tonnages.  .  .  .”“ 

PROCEDURE  REGARDING  COMPLAINTS«2 

The  method  of  dealing  with  complaints  is 
likewise  closely  linked  to  the  Permanent  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission.  The  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  recognizes  that  “any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  the  parties.””  Any  party  may 
lodge  a  complaint  against  another  party 
which  has  violated,  or  is  endeavoring  to  vio¬ 
late,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  increasing  its  armaments  above 
the  treaty  levels.  This  complaint  must  be 
brought  before  the  Disarmament  Commis¬ 
sion  through  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League.  After  hearing  the  explanations  of 
the  interested  parties,  the  Commission  is  to 
draft  a  report  which  shall  be  sent,  not  only 
to  all  the  other  parties,  but  also  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  League.  This  report  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Commission  must  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  Disarmament  Commission  has  no 
authority  to  decide  the  dispute.  The  other 
parties  to  the  treaty,  however,  “shall 
promptly  advise  as  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
report,”  and  if  the  countries  directly  con¬ 
cerned  are  members  of  the  League,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  may  take  action  within  the  limit  of  its 
powers  under  the  Covenant.” 

FINAL  PROVISIONS— THE 
SANCTITY  OF  TREATIES®* 

The  final  provisions  of  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  involve  the  sanctity  of  the  Treaties  of 
Peace  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  contro¬ 
versial  sections  of  the  treaty.”  In  effect, 
the  continued  acceptance  of  the  military 
provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaties  by  Germany 
and  the  other  central  powers  is  made  an 
essential  condition  to  the  observance  of  the 
Disarmament  Treaty  by  certain  other  coun¬ 
tries,  regardless  of  the  measure  of  reduction 
achieved  by  those  countries. 

61.  Cf.  United  States,  Department  of  State,  London  Ifaval 
Treaty,  Article  21.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
1930. 

62.  Chapter  C. 

63.  Articles  61  and  62. 

64.  M.  S.  Wertheimer.  '‘The  League  of  Nations  and  Preven¬ 
tion  of  War,"  Foreign  Policy  Association.  Information  Service, 
Vol.  VI.  No.  11,  August  6.  1930. 

66.  Chapter  D. 

66.  Article  63. 
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The  first  paragraph  of  Article  53  provides : 

“The  present  Convention  shall  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  previous  treaties  under  which  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  high  contracting  parties  have  agreed 
to  limit  their  land,  sea  or  air  armaments  and 
have  thus  fixed  in  relation  to  one  another  their 
respective  rights  and  obligations  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.” 

This  paragraph  is  based  on  a  British  pro¬ 
posal  which  was  designed  to  safeguard  pre¬ 
vious  treaties,  including  the  Washington  and 
London  Naval  Treaties.  The  clause  makes 
it  certain  that  the  future  general  Disarma¬ 
ment  Treaty  will  not  supersede  existing 
agreements  for  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

The  second  paragraph,  which  is  based  on 
a  French  proposal,  goes  a  step  further: 

“The  following  high  contracting  parties  .  .  . 
signatories  to  the  said  treaties,  declare  that  the 
limitation  fixed  for  their  armaments  under  the 
present  Convention  are  accepted  by  them  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  obligations  referred  to  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  paragraph,  the  maintenance  of  such  provi¬ 
sions  being  for  them  an  essential  condition  for 
the  observance  of  the  present  Convention.” 

This  clause  refers  specifically  to  the 
Treaties  of  Peace.  From  the  first  reading 
of  the  Draft  Treaty  the  French  delegation 
has  made  its  acceptance  of  a  Disarmament 
Convention  conditional  upon  the  renewal  by 
Germany  of  its  obligations  under  the  Peace 
Treaty.  M.  Massigli,  the  French  delegate, 
made  this  clear  at  the  final  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission.  He  said: 

“In  this  text  the  powers  concerned  define  the 
conditions  under  which  they  accept  the  figures 
for  limitation  to  be  included,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  in  the  Convention.  That  is  a  reserva¬ 
tion,  if  you  will,  but  a  reservation  duly  noted  be¬ 
forehand  by  the  other  signatory  powers  and 
hence,  as  regards  the  powers  by  which  it  is  for¬ 
mulated,  an  essential  condition  of  their  con¬ 
tractual  undertaking.” 

The  French  view  was  strongly  supported 
by  Poland,  Belgium,  Jugoslavia,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Rumania,  all  of  which  are  bound 
to  France  by  treaties  of  alliance." 

The  Position  of  Germany 

The  German  delegation  repeated  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  it  could  not  accept  any  treaty  based 

67.  League  of  Nations,  Provisional  Minutes  of  Sixth  Session 
(Second  Part),  Seventeenth  Meeting. 

The  Polish  delegate  said : 

“One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  security  is  the  mili¬ 
tary  system  of  countries  which  have  been  disarmed  under  the 
Peace  Treaties.  .  .  .  The  Polish  delegation  is  in  favor  of  main¬ 
taining  in  force  and  strictly  observing  the  disarmament  obliga¬ 
tion  arising  out  of  the  Treaty  of  1!*19,  always  provided  that 
the  present  Convention  is  accepted  and  applied  in  respect  of 
the  other  powers.” 


on  these  conditions.  Count  Bernstorff  de¬ 
clared  : 

“If  the  majority  of  our  Commission  only  real¬ 
ized  the  paucity  of  the  results  achieved  during 
tlie  last  five  years,  it  would  not  place  this  fac¬ 
titious  piece  of  work  on  the  same  footing  as 
previous  conventions.  ...  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  among  us  delegations  who  imagine 
that  my  Government  could  be  asked  to  give  its 
signature  to  a  Convention  which,  instead  of  lead¬ 
ing  to  genuine  disarmament,  would  only  serve  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  real  state  of  land  arma¬ 
ments  throughout  the  world,  or — which  would  be 
worse — would  make  it  possible  to  increase  these 
armaments  and  would  at  the  same  time  force  me 
once  again  to  give  Germany’s  signature  to  the 
disarmament  clauses  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

“I  beg  of  you  gentlemen  not  to  consider  this 
possibility.” 

The  Attitude  of 
the  United  States 

The  American  delegation,  despite  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  remain  neutral,  was  placed  in  a  diffi¬ 
cult  position  during  the  discussion  of  these 
political  issues.  Mr.  Gibson,  in  explaining 
his  vote  on  Article  53,  said : 

“I  propose  to  vote  for  the  British  amendment. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  vote  will  be  on 
grounds  having  no  connection  with  the  question 
which  has  been  under  discussion.  As  a  Power 
already  definitely  bound  by  two  naval  treaties, 
I  am  concerned  that  somewhere  in  our  treaty  it 
is  clearly  stated  that  our  naval  treaties  remain 
a  binding  force.”" 

By  a  vote  of  twelve  to  five,  with  a  number 
of  abstentions,  the  Commission  rejected  a 
proposal  of  the  Bulgarian  delegation  to  omit 
Article  53  from  the  Draft  Convention.  The 
article  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  four¬ 
teen  to  nothing,  with  a  number  of  absten¬ 
tions. 

In  accordance  with  Count  Bernstorff’s 
statement  the  German  delegation  made  a 
formal  reservation  to  Article  53  declaring 
that: 

“In  so  far  as  it  does  not  refer  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  and  London  Treaties  the  German  delegation 
would  vote  against  the  Draft  Convention  as  a 
whole.  The  Draft  as  drawn  up  by  the  majority 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission  excludes  essential 
elements  from  the  reduction  and  limitation  of 
land  armaments.  Instead  of  leading  to  real  dis¬ 
armament,  this  Draft  would  only  serve  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  real  state  of  world  armaments  or  would 

68.  Leaerue  of  Nations,  Provisional  Minutes  of  Sixth  Session 
(Second  Part),  Seventeentli  Meeting. 
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even  allow  armaments  to  be  increased.  To  accept 
it  would  at  the  same  time  be  tantamount  to  the 
German  signature  to  the  disarmament  clauses  to 
the  Disarmament  Treaty  of  Versailles.”" 

A  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  avoid  a 
formal  debate  on  the  dangerous  political  is¬ 
sues  involved  in  Article  53.  Nevertheless, 
the  discussions  of  this  article,  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Draft  Treaty,  inevitably  re¬ 
vealed  the  political  alignment  of  the  various 
powers.  Thus  Great  Britain,  by  voting  for 
Article  53  and  by  opposing  limitation  of 
trained  reserves  and  direct  limitation  of 
land  material,  laid  itself  open  to  the  charge 
of  supporting  the  position  of  France  and  its 
allies.  The  Manchester  Guardian,  a  leading 
British  daily,  strongly  criticized  the  position 
taken  by  the  British  delegation  and  attacked 
Lord  Cecil’s  stand  on  trained  reserves  and 
direct  limitation. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  Italy  supported  Germany  on 
most  of  the  vital  issues,  thus  reversing  the 
position  which  it  took  at  earlier  meetings. 
When  challenged  by  the  French  delegation 
to  explain  his  change  of  view  on  the  question 
of  publicity  for  material.  General  de  Marinis, 
the  Italian  delegate,  declared  that  “the  po¬ 
litical  situation’’  had  been  altered  between 
1927  and  1930,  and  it  was  now  necessary 
“to  go  farther  on  the  part  of  disarmament.”" 

Soviet  Russia,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  also 
supported  the  German  view  on  most  vital 
questions.  A  majority  of  the  smaller  Euro¬ 
pean  neutrals  and  most  of  the  non-European 
powers  on  the  Commission  abstained  from 


voting  on  questions  involving  possible  po¬ 
litical  controversies. 

The  countries  will  enter  the  forthcoming 
Conference,  therefore,  divided  roughly  into 
three  groups:  first,  the  majority  group, 
headed  by  France,  which  desires  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  political  status  quo  and 
the  inviolability  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace; 
second,  a  minority  group,  headed  by  Ger¬ 
many,  which  seeks  to  bring  about  a  general 
reduction  in  armaments;  third,  a  group  of 
smaller  European  powers  and  non-European 
countries,  which  wish  to  remain  neutral. 

RATIFICATION  AND  DURATION 
OF  THE  TREATY 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  Draft  Treaty 
deal  with  the  ratification,  duration  and  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Convention,  and  require  little 
comment.  Disputes  concerning  the  interpre¬ 
tation  or  application  of  the  present  Conven¬ 
tion  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  or  to  an  arbi¬ 
tration  tribunal  chosen  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute.”  The  final  Conference  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  duration  of  the  treaty,  which  is  to 
be  re-examined  at  another  Conference  to  be 
called  after  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
date  of  this  meeting  is  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  after  con¬ 
sulting  the  opinion  of  the  Permanent  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission  and  non-members  of 
the  League.  The  Convention  may  be  revised 
by  the  signatories  before  the  date  set  for 
general  revision  at  the  request  of  any  party, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Permanent  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission. 


CONCLUSION 


The  political  issues  which  face  the  General 
Disarmament  Conference  are  of  even  greater 
importance  than  the  technical  problems 
which  confronted  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion.  These  political  issues  can  only  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  They  include  the  dispute  over 
naval  “parity”  between  France  and  Italy, 
which  prevented  a  five-power  treaty  at 
London;  the  whole  question  of  the  revision 
of  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  which  has  assumed 

5*.  Report,  cited.  Paragraph  273,  p.  80. 

*0.  Ibid.,  Eighteenth  Meeting. 


a  new  aspect  by  the  support  which  Italy — 
one  of  the  former  Allies — has  given  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  defeated  powers;  the  problem 
presented  by  the  trend  toward  extremism 
in  Germany;  the  problem  of  Soviet  Russia; 
and  finally  the  perpetual  problem  of  security, 
which  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world,  the  United 
States,  does  not  share  in  the  international 
machinery  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  most 

61.  Article  64. 
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serious  problem  is  that  presented  by  the 
position  of  Germany.  The  disarmament 
conference  is  regarded  in  Germany  as  the 
final  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  other  powers. 
If  substantial  reduction  of  armaments  is  not 
forthcoming,  Germans  declare  that  they  will 
be  justified  in  disregarding  the  military  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  increas¬ 
ing  their  arms  to  the  levels  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  But  Germany  has  also  made  disarma¬ 
ment  a  test  of  the  value  of  the  League  of 
Nations  itself.  Should  the  League  fail  in 
this  test  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
popular  protest  would  be  so  violent  that 
Germany  would  be  forced  to  withdraw.  No 
one  could  predict  the  consequences  of  such 
a  development. 


There  remains  the  position  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
United  States  has  cooperated,  through  the 
Preparatory  Commission,  in  the  disarma¬ 
ment  work  of  the  League.  It  has  assisted 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  naval  agreement.  If 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  use  its  in¬ 
fluence  as  the  world’s  strongest  power  for 
the  reduction  of  land  and  air  armaments,  it 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  some  observers,  be 
the  deciding  factor  at  the  final  conference. 
If  it  takes  the  position  that  it  is  not  directly 
concerned  in  land  armaments,  and  can  offer 
no  proposals  for  reduction,  the  controlling 
influence  may  fall  to  states  less  able  to  de¬ 
mand  concessions. 


I 

NOTE :  The  text  of  the  Draft  Convention  and  the  final  report  of  the  Disarmament  Commis-  J 
sion,  which  contains  the  reservations  of  the  different  countries,  have  been  published  by  the  1 
League  of  Nations  and  are  available  through  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston.  | 

The  titles  of  these  are:  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference,  j 

Draft  Convention,  C.687.M.288.1930.IX.  1 

Report  by  the  Commission,  C.690.M.289.1930.IX.  | 
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